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JOSEPH HAYDN'S TRAINING. 















At length he could endure no longer the torments of jeal- 
ousy ; and one morning he sought out the master of the 
house, to discover to him (as he thought,) the secret of. the 
lovers. How great was his astonishment, when Master 
Wenzel, instead of falling into a violent passion, and turn- 
ing Joseph out of doors without further ado, replied with a 
smile, . 

“What you tell me, Mosjo ’Natz, look you, I have long 
known, and am well pleased that it is so.” 

“Nein!” cried Ignatz, after a long pause of speechless 
astonishment; “Nein, Master Von Puderlein! you should 
not be pleased, you seem as if you know not that I—I, for 
several years have been the suitor of your daughter.” 

It was Wenzel’s turn to be astonished, and he angrily re- 
plied, “I knew no such thing; I know not, nor will I know 
any such thing. What! ’Natz! is he mad? the suitor of 
my daughter? What has come into the man? Go to mind 
your powder bag and your curling irons, and serve your 
customers, and set aside thoughts too high for you; for 
neither my daughter nor myself will wink at such folly.” 

“Oho! and have you not both promised? There was a 
time, Master Von Puderlein, when you and Mademoiselle 
your daughter—” 

“ Hold your tongue and pack yourself off.” 

‘Master Von Puderlein, you are a man of honor; are 
you doing me justice for my long years of faithful service ? 
I have always taken your part, when people said, ‘Von Pu- 
derlein was an old miser and a blockhead,’ I have always 
said, ‘That is not true;’ even if it has been often the truth 
that people said.” 

‘Have done, sir, will you?” 

“ Master Von Puderlein, you are generous ; I humbly en- 
treat you, give me your daughter to wife.” 

‘*T will give you a box on the ear presently, if you do not 
come to reason.” 

“ What!” cried Ignatz, starting up in boiling indignation, 
‘¢a box on the ear, to me—to me, a free spoken member of 
the society of periwig makers ?” 

“ And if you were a king, and if you were an emperor, 
with a golden crown on your head, and a sceptre in your 
hand, here in my own house, I am lord and sovereign, and I 
will give you a box most certainly, if you provoke me much 
further.” 

“Good,” answered Ignatz, haughtily ; “ very good, Master 
Von Puderlein ; we are two, henceforth; this hour I quit 
this treacherous roof—and you and your periwig stock. 
But I will be revenged; of that you may be sure; and 
when the punishment comes upon you and your faithless 
daughter, and your callow bird of a harpsichord player, then 
you may think upon ’Natz Schuppenpelz.”’ 

The journeyman then hastened to pack up his goods, de- 
manded and received his wages, and left the house vowing 
revenge against its inmates. Von Puderlein was very 
much incensed; Nanny laughed, and Joseph sat in the gar- 
den, troubling himself about nothing but his quartetto, at 
which he was working. 

Wenzel Puderlein saw the hour approaching, when the 
attention of the Imperial City, and of the world, should be 
directed to him, as the protector and benefactor of a great 
musical genius. The dances Joseph had composed for the 
music’ seller in the Leopoldstadt, were played again and 
again in the halls of the nobility ; all praised the lightness, 
the sprightliness and grace that distinguished them ; but all 
inquiries were vain at the music dealers, respecting the néme 
of the composer. None knew him; and Joseph hjmself 
had no idea what a sensation the pieces he had thrown off so. 
easily, created in the world. But Master Wenzel was well 
aware of it, and waited with impatience, the completion of 
the first quartetto. At length the manuscript was ready ; 
Puderlein took it, carried it to a music publisher, and had it 
seht to press immediately, which the sums he had from time 
to time laid by for Joseph, enabled him todo. Haydn, who 


In vain he was sought for by his few friends; in vain by 
young Von Swieten, in vain at last, by Metastasio himself ; 
Joseph had disappeared from Vienna without leaving a trace. 
Wenzel Puderlein kept his abode carefully concealed, and 
wondered and laménted like the rest over his loss. When 
his aristocratic customers asked him, whom they believed to 
know every thing, if h¢ could give them no information as 
to what had become of Joseph, he thought he had good rea- 
sons, and undoubted right, to exercise now the hitherto un- 
practised virtue of silence ; because, as he said to himself, 
he only aimed at making Joseph the happiest man in the 
world! But in this he would labor alone ; he wanted none 
to help him ; and even his protegé himself was not fully to 
know his designs, till he was actually in possession of his 
good fortune. 

Joseph cheerfully resigned himself to the purposes of his 
friend, and was only too happy to be able undisturbed to 
study Sebastian Bach’s works, to try his skill in quartettos — 
to eat as much as he wished, and day after day to see and 
chat with the fair Nanny. It never occurred to him under 
such circumstances to notice, that he lived in a manner as a 
prisoner in Puderlein’s house ; that all day he was banished 
to the garden behind the house, or to his snug chamber, and 
only permitted to go out in the evening with Wenzel and 
his daughter. It never occurred to him to wish for other ac- 
quaintance than the domestics and their nearest neighbors, 
among whom he was known only as “ Master Joseph; ” 
and he cheerfully delivered every Saturday to Master Wen- 
zel the stipulated number of minuets, waltzes, &c., which 
he was ordered to compose. Puderlein carried the pieces 
regularly to a dealer in such things in Leopoldstadt, who 
paid him two convention guilders for every full toned min- 
uet—and for the others in proportion. This money the 
hairdresser conscientiously locked up in a chest, to use it, 
when the time should come, for Joseph’s advantage. With 
this view, he inquired earnestly about Joseph’s greater 
works, and whether he would not soon be prepared to pro- 
duce something which would do him credit in the eyes of 
the more distinguished part of the public ? 

“Ah! yes—indeed!” replied Joseph; “this quartetto, 
when I shall have finished it, might be ventured before the 
public ; for with God’s help I hope to make something good 
out of it! Yet whatshall Ido? No publisher will take it ; 
it is returned on my hands, because I am no great lord, and 
because I have no patron to whom I could dedicate it!” 

“That will all come in time,” said Puderlein, smiling; 
“do you get the thing ready,-yet without neglecting the 
dances ; I tell you a pradent man begins with little, and 
ends with great; so to work ! ”* 

And Joseph went to work; but he was every day deeper 
and deeper in love with the fair Nanny; and the damsel 
herself looked with very evident favor on the dark, though 
handsome youth. Wenzel saw the progress of things with 
satisfaction ; the lovers behaved with great propriety, and 
he suffered matters to go on in their own way, only interfer- 
ing with a little assumed surliness, if Joseph at any time 
forgot his tasks in idle talk, or Nanny her house-keeping. 

But not with such eyes saw Mosjo Ignatz, Puderlein’s 
journeyman and factotum hitherto; for he thought himself 
possessed of a prior claim to the love of Nanny. Heaven 
knows how much or how little reason he had to think so, for 
it might be reckoned among impossibilities for a young girl 
of Vienna, who has reached the age of fourteen, to deter- 
mine the number of her lovers. The Vienese damsels are 
remarkable for their prudence in what concerns a love af- 
fair. However that may have been, it is certain that it was 
gall and wormwood to Ignatz to see Joseph and the fair 
Nanny together. He wduld often fain have interposed his 
powder bag and curling irons between them, when he heard 
them singing tender duetts ; for it must be owned that Nanny 
had a charming voice, was very fond of music, and was Jo. 
seph’s zealous pupil in singing. 
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Wuen young Von Swieten came half an hour later to ask 
for the young composer, Signor Metastasio could not inform 
him where “Giuseppo” might have gone. How many 
hours*of despondency, did this forgetfulness of the wise man 
and renowned poet prepare for the poor, unknown, yet in- 
comparably greater artist, —Haydn. 

When Joseph, after a long walk, stood at length before 
Puderlein’s house, he experienced some novel sensations, 
which may have been naturally consequent upon the thought 
that he was to introduce himself to a young lady, and con- 
verse with her; an idea which from his constitutional bash- 
fulness, and his ignoranee of the world, was rather formi- 
dable tohim. But the step must nevertheless be taken. He 
summoned up all his courage, and went and. knocked at the 
door. It was opened, and a handsome damsel of eighteen 
or nineteen presented herself before the trembling Joseph. 

The youth, in great embarrassment, faltered forth his 
compliments and his message from Master Wenzel. The 
pretty Nanny listened to him with an expression both of 
pleasure and sympathy —the last for the forlorn condition 
of her visitor. When he had ended, she took him, to his no 
small terror, by the hand, without the least embarrassment, 
and leading him into the parlor, said, in insinuating tones, 
“Come in, then, Master Haydn, it is all right; I am sure 
my papa means well with you, for he concerns himself for 
every dunce he meets, and would take a poor wretch in, for 
having only good hair on his head! He has often spoken 
to me of yon, and you may rely upon it, he will assist you; 
for he has very distinguished acquaintances. But you must 
give in to his humors a little, for he is sometimes a trifle 
pecoliar.” 

Joseph promised he would do his best, and Nanny went 
on, “ You must also accommodate yourself to my whims, 
for, look you, I lead the regiment alone here in the house, 
and even papa must do as J will. Now, tell me what will 
you have? Do not be bashful; it is a good while since 
noon, and you must be hungry from your long walk.” 

Joseph could not deny that such was the case, and mod- 
estly asked for a piece of bread and a glass of water. 

“ Pshaw!” cried Nanny, laughing; and tripped out of the 
room. Ere long she returned, followed by an apprentice 
boy, whom she had loaded with cold meats, a flask of wine, 
and a pair of tumblers, till his arms were ready to sink 
under the burden, while yet he dared not make a face, — 
for he had been in the family long enough to be sufficiently 
convinced of Mademoiselle Nanny’s absolute dominion. 
Nanny busily arranged the table, filled Joseph’s glass, and 
invited him to help himself to the cold pastry, or whatever 
else stood awaiting his choice. The youth fell to, at first 
timidly, then with more courage; till after he had, at Nan- 
ny’s persuasion, emptied a couple of glasses, he took heart 
to attack the cold meats more vigorously than he had done 
in a long time before; making at the same time the obser. 
vation mentally, that if Mademoiselle Nanny Puderlein was 
not quite so distingué and accomplished as his departed pa- 
troness, the honored lady Von Martinez, still, as far as youth, 
beauty, and polite manners were concerned, she would not 
suffer by a comparison with the most distinguished dames 
in Vienna.—In short, when Master Wenzel Puderlein came 
home an hour or so after, he found Joseph in high spirits, 
with sparkling eyes, and cheeks like the rose—already 
more than half in love with the pretty Nanny. 

Joseph Haydn lived thus many months in the house of 
Wenzel Puderlein, burgher, house-proprietor, freeholder, 
and renowned friseur in the Leopoldstadt of Vienna, and 
not a man in the Imperial City knew where the poor, but 
talented and well educated artist and composer was gone. 
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was confident his protector would do every thing for his ad-||manded his daughter to follow him, and to put her hand., 
vantage, committed all to his hands and to God’s ; he com.|/kerchief to her eyes. 


menced a new quartetto, and the old one was soon nearly 
forgotten. 


They were not forgotten, however, by Mosjo Ignatz Schup-|/to meet him, to inform him of the strange visit he had re-| 
penpelz, who was continually on the watch to play master| 


Puderlein seme ill trick. The opportunity soon offered ; his 
new principal sent him one morning to dress the hair of the 
Baron Von Fumberg. Young Van Swieten chanced to be 
at the Baron’s house, and in the course of conversation 
mentioned a ball given the day before by Prince Easterhazy, 
and the delightful new dances by the unknown composer. 
In the warmth of his description, the youth stepped up to 
the piano and began a piece, which caused Ignatz to prick 
up his ears, for he recognized it too well; it was Nanny’s 
favorite contra dance, which Joseph had executed expressly 
for her. ‘ 

“J would give fifty ducats,” cried the Baron, when Von 
Swieten had ended, “to know the name of that composer.” 

“Fifty ducats,” repeated Ignatz, “your Grace, hold a 
moment ; your Grace—but I believe I can tell your Grace 
the name of the musician.” 

“If you can, and with certainty, the fifty ducats are 
yours ;” answered Fumberg and Von Swieten. 

“T can, your Grace. It is Pepi Haydn.” 

“How? Joseph Haydn? How do you know? Speak!” 
cried both gentlemen to the friseur, who proceeded to inform 
them of Haydn’s abode and seclusion in the house of Wen- 
zel Puderlein ; nor did the ex-journeyman lose the opportu- 
nity of bepowdering his ancient master plentifully with 
abuse, as an old miser, a surly fool, and an arch tyrant. 

“Horrible!” cried his auditors, when Ignatz had conclu- 
ded his story. “Horrible! This old friseur makes the poor 
young man, hidden from all the world, labor to gratify his 
avarice, and keeps him as a prisoner! We must set him at 
liberty.” 

Ignatz assured the gentlemen they would do God service 
by doing so: and informed them when it was likely Puder- 
lein would be from home ; so that they could find opportu- 
nity of speaking alone with young Haydn. Young Von 
Swieten resolved to go that very morning, during the ab. 
sence of Puderlein, to seek his favorite; and took Ignatz 
along with him. The hairdresser was not a little elated, to 
be sitting opposite the Baron, in a handsome coach, which 
drove rapidly towards Leopoldstadt. When they stopped 
before Puderlein’s house, Ignatz remained in the coach, 
while the Baron alighted, entered the house, and ran up 
stairs to the chamber before pointed out to him, where Jo- 
seph Haydn sat deep in the composition of a new quartetto. 

Great was the youth’s astonishment, when he perceived 
his distinguished visitor. He did not utter a word, but kept 
bowing to the ground ; Von Swieten, however, hesitated not 
to accost him with all the ardor of youth, and described the 
affection of his friends (who they were Joseph knew not) at 
his mysterious disappearance. Then he spoke of the ap- 
plause his compositions had received ; and of the public cu- 
riosity to know who the admirable composer was, and where 
he lived. “Your fortune is now made,’’ concluded he. 
‘The Baron Von Fumburg, a connoisseur, my father, I my- 
self, we all will receive you, we will present you to Prince 
Easterhazy ; so make ready to quit this house, and to escape, 
the sooner the better, from the illegal and unworthy tyranny 
of an avaricious, half-crazy periwig maker.” 

Joseph knew not what to reply, for with every word of 
Von Swieten his astonishment increased ; at length he fal- 


‘ tered, blushing, “Your Grace is much mistaken, if you 


think I am tyrannized over in this house ; on the contrary, 
master Von Puderlein treats me as his own son, and his 
daughter loves me as a brother. He took me in when I 
was helpless and desolate, without the means of earning my 
bread.” , 

“ Be that as it may,” interrupted young Von Swieten, im. 
patiently, “enough, this house is no longer your home ; you 
must go into the great world, under very different auspices, 
warthy of your talents. Speak well or ill of your landlord, 
as you please, and as is most fitting ; to-morrow the Baron 
and f come to fetch you away.”’—Therewith he embraced 
young Haydn with cordiality, quitted the house and drove 
back to the city, while Joseph stood and rubbed his forehead, 
and hardly knew whether all was a dream or reality. 

But the pretty Nanny, who listening in the kitchen had 


heard all, ran in grief and affright to meet her father when 
he came home, and told him of every thing. Puderlein 
was dismayed; but he soon collected himself, and com- 













































lif he would have repelled him. But Joseph held him fast, 





Thus prepared, he went up to Haydn’s chamber ; Joseph, | 
as soon as he heard him coming, opened the door, and went, 


ceived. 
But Puderlein pushed him ‘back into the chamber, entered | 
himself, followed by the weeping Nanny, and cried in a pa-| 
thetic tone, “ Hold, barbarian, whither are you going?” 
“To you,” answered Joseph, ‘“I-was going to tell you—”) 
“Tt is not necessary,” interrupted Puderlein ; “I know) 
all; you have betrayed me, and are now going to leave me 
like a vagabond.” 
“ Ha, not yet, master Von Puderlein. But listen to me.” 
“T will not listen; your treachery is clear; your false-| 
hood to me, and to my daughter. Oh, ingratitude, see here 
thine own image. I loved this boy as my own son; I re.| 
ceived him, when he was destitute, under my hospitable | 
roof, clothed and fed him. I have dressed his hair with my | 
own hands, and labored for his renown, and for my thanks: 
he has betrayed me and my innocent daughter. There, sir, 
does not your conscience reproach you for the tears you have 
caused that girl to shed?” 
“For heaven’s sake, Master Von Puderlein, listen to me.; 
I will not leave you; I will not be ungrateful ; on the con-) 
trary, I will thank you all the days of my life, for what you 
have done for me, so far as it is in my power.” 
“ And marry that girl?” 
“Marry her?” repeated Joseph, astonished, and sprang) 
three steps backward ; “marry her? I? your daughter?” 
“ Who else? have you not told her she was handsome ?| 
that you liked her? Have you not behaved as though you) 
wished her well, whenever you have spoked with her?” 
“T have indeed, but —” | 
“No buts ; you must marry her, or you are a shameless 
traitor! Think you a virtuous damsel of Vienna lets every, 
callow bird tell her she is handsome and agreeable ? No! 
the golden age yet flourishes among our girls! Innocence. 
and virtue are paramount with them! they glance not from | 
one to another, throwing their net over this one and that 
one ; they wait quiet and collected, till the one comes who: 
suits them, who will marry them, and him they love faith-, 
fully to the end of their days ; and therefore are the Viennese 
maidens famed throughout the world.— You told my inno.; 
cent Nanny that she was handsome, and that you liked her ;_ 
she thought you wished to marry her, and made up her: 
mind honestly to have you. She loves you, and now will) 
you desert and leave her to shame?” Joseph stood in! 
dejected silence. Puderlein continued, “ And I, have I, 
deserved such black ingratitude from you, eh? have I?” 
With these words, master Wenzel drew forth a roll of paper, | 
unfolded, and held it up before the disconcerted Joseph, who} 
uttered an exclamation of surprise as he read these words, 
engraved on it, ‘ Quartetto for two violins, bass viol, and) 
violincello, composed by master Joseph Haydn, performer 
and composer in Vienna —-Vienna, 1751.” “Yes!” cried, 
Puderlein, triumphantly, when he saw Haydn’s joyful sur- 
prise ; “‘ Yes! cry out and make your eyes as large as bul- 
lets ; I did that; with the money I received in payment for’ 
your dances, I paid for paper and press work, that you might’ 
present the public with a great work. Still more! I have 
labored to such purpose among my customers of rank, that 
you have the appointment of Organist to the Carmelites. 
Here is your appointment! and now go, ingrate, and bring! 
my daughter and me with sorrow to the grave.” Joseph 
went not; but with tears in his eyes he threw himself into 
Puderlein’s arms, who struggled and resisted vigorously, as 
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crying, “Master Von Puderlein! listen to me! there is no 
treachery in me! Let me call you father; give me Nanny 
for my wife! I will marry her; the sooner the better. I 
will honor and love her all my days. Ah! I am indeed not 
base nor ungrateful.” 

Master Wenzel was at last quiet ; he sank exhausted on 
an arm chair, and cried to the young couple, “Come hither, 
my children, kneel before me, that I may give you my bless- 
ing. This evening shall be the betrothal, and a month hence 
we will have the wedding.” 

Joseph and Nanny knelt down, and received the paternal 
benediction ; all wept and exhibited much emotion. But all 
was festivity in No. 7, on the Danube, that evening, when 
the Organist Joseph Haydn was solemnly betrothed to the 
fair Nanny, the daughter of Wenzel Puderlein, burgher and 
proprietor in the Leopoldstadt in Vienna. 





hs 





The Baron of Fumberg and young Von Swieten were not 
a little astonished when they came the next morning to take 
Haydn from Puderlein’s house, to find him the bridegroom 
of the pretty Nanny. They remonstrated with him earnest. 
ly in private, but Joseph remained immoveable, and kept 


|| his word pledged to Puderlein and his bride, like an honora- 


ble young man. 

At a later period he had reason to acknowledge that the 
step he had taken was somewhat precipitate ; but he never 
repented it; and consoled himself, when his earthly muse 
mingled a little discord with his tones, with the companion. 
ship of the immortal partner, ever lovely, ever young, who 
attends the skilful artist through life, and who proved her- 
self so true to him, that the name of JoserH Haypw shall, 
after the lapse of centuries, be pronounced with joyful and 
sacred emotion, by.our latest posterity. — Southern Rose. 


NATURE'S WORSHIP. 


BY WM. B. TAPPAN. 





Original. 





[ stole away from the hot city to repair languid strength, by a Sabbath’s 
sojourn at East Marshfield, Mass., and there indited, for my little 
daughter, as fullows : 


How the tiny wren is making 
Music in its cheerfulness, — 

Of the watchful Guardian telling, 
Who a little bird can bless. 


How the giant oak and maple 
Toss their noble arms abroad — 
Thickly laden with the blossom, 
Whose wild fragrance smells to God. 


How the honeysuckles, spotting 
This rich carpet of the vale, 

As they flaunt in very pleasure, 
Whisper, each to each, the tale. 


How the glittering insect-squadrons 
As they wheel and march in air, 

Lift aloud their million trumpets, 
And their Leader’s skil! declare. 


How the herds that dot the hill-side 
Mutely tell me as they feed, 

** God, who kindly cares for cattle, 
Is a bounteous God indeed.” 


How the very sky is laughing, 

By the Morning wooed and won — 
How the very earth rejoices, 

*Neath the fervors of the sun. 


‘God! »? repeats the small birds’ music, 
** God!’ the painted insects cry ; 

**God!” the giant trees are murmuring — 
*¢ God!’ the little shrubs reply. 


Voices from the solemn forest ! 

Voices from the tribes of flowers ! 
Voices from the brute creation, 

Sky and earth — yet where are ours? 


Poor and vile, we cannot render 
Worship — darkened so by sin — 

Till the heavenly Sun of glory 
Pierce the shade and shine witbin. 


May, 1839. 


MIDSUMMER EVE. 


Original. 








“ Thou silver glow-worm, O lend me thy light! 
I must gather the mystic St. John’s wort to-night, — 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide, 
If the coming year sha!) make me a bride.”’ 


Tue sun had set, and the shadows of evening were rapidly 


gathering over one of those verdant vales found among the 
Appenines. On a site somewhat elevated, stood a castle 
partly ruinous and uninhabited, while a summer house of 
comparatively modern structure, situated at a little distance, 
was still in good préservation. Not a breath of air stirred 
forest or wave, and the vesper bell which swung in the 
tower of a neighboring convent, deepened rather than dis- 
turbed the solemn repose of nature. The moon, now nearly 
at the full, soon rose in all‘her vestal majesty, shedding over 
the landscape that dim and magic lustre which possesses a 
charm unknown to the garish light of day. 


Seated on a moss-grown fragment of one of the fallen 


walls of the castle, were two females. One of them, whose 
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gained the edge of the grove, she turned and waited for me||more breathe the fresh air, and wander in the paths that I 



















































name was Terentia, wore the hood"and veil of a professed 
nun, while her young and beautiful companion, Beatrice 
Cellini, was a boarder at the convent. 

“It is Midsummer Eve,” said the nun, with a sigh. 

“I know it is,” replied Beatrice, “but what is there in 
that, which should cause you to appear so melancholy ? ” 

“Jt reminds me of the lovely Florence, once my dearest 
friend.” ; 

« The original of the minijatnre you showed me this morn- 
ing?” 

“ Yes.” ' 

«You promised to relate her story sometime; come, tell 
it to me to-night.” 

“« Follow me,” said Terentia, rising, — “I will lead you to}, 
St. John’s Spring, which is the appropriate spot for it to be 
told.” 

As they entered the borders of a thick and dark grove, 
which they were obliged to pass through before coming to 
the spring, Beatrice half repented that she had yielded to the 
proposition of the nun; but she was ashamed to confess her 
fears, and only held the more firmly by her arm, as with a 
free, elastic step, she pursued the gloomy and devious path. 
After emerging from the grove, they soon came to the foot 
of a steep hill, which having ascended, they discovered the 
spring, which sparkled in the clear moonlight, as if it had 
been the treasure-fountain of some of those generous genii, 
who delight to reward their favorites with diamonds and 
ether precious stones. There was something in the perfect 
solitude of the scene, of a nature to impress the mind with 
awe, and to give a mysterious and thrilling tone to the 
chords of the awakened spirit; and as Beatrice raised her 
eyes to the moon, she imagined that she had never before 
beheld it beam so sadly, while from the.grove there appeared 
to rise a low sound of lament, which mingled with the mur- 
murs of a stream, fed by the over-gushings of the spring. 

They wrapped their cloaks about them, and seating them- 
selves on a rock, Terentia related her story. 

‘When I was about your age,” said Terentia, “I hap- 
pened, one Midsummer Eve, to be at the castle, which, al- 
though it now looks so gloomy, and is fast falling to decay, 
was then inhabited by the widowed countess of Bertoli and 
her family. On the evening referred to, inviting Florence 
and myself to. accompany her, she went to spend an hour in 
the summer house. The countess loved Florence as fondly 
as if she had been her own child, for she was the daughter 
of a beloved friend, who, dying in her infancy, consigned 
her to her protection. She would willingly have promoted 
a marriage between her lovely charge, and her younger son 
Cesario, they appearing to be mutually attached to each 
other. When melancholy, the countess took pleasure in re- 
lating stories and legends, which she had heard when in 
Germany, her native country, and in describing the customs 
and popular superstitions of the people. Among other 
things that she mentioned that evening, she said that it was 
customary for each young girl on Midsummer Eve, to gather 
a sprig of St. John’s wort, and fix it.into the wall of her 
chamber. When morning came, if it had retained its fresh- 
ness, the girl who placed it there, expected to gain a lover 
before the expiration of the year; if, on the contrary, she 
found it drooping, she believed, in like manner, she also was 
to fade and die. 

When we returned to the castle, Florence went directly to 
her chamber, and as she passed me, whispered me to come 
to her when the household had retired. I found her pale 
and weeping. 

“ Terentia,” said she, “I fear that I shall never see Cesa- 
rio more. (He and his elder brother the count, were both 
absent, serving in the army, under their native prince.) I 
have a foreboding that I shall soon die. I will seek the plant 
the countess spoke of, and if it wither, then shall I know my 
fate.” 

“But, my dear Florence,” said I, “Cesario is already 
your lover —those only who wish to gain one, gather the 
plant on Midsummer Eve.” 

I could not dissuade her, however, from performing the su- 
perstitious rite, and she requested me to accompany her in 
pursuit of the requisite flower. 

“Step softly, Terentia,” said she, —“I don’t wish the 
countess to hear us. We will go out at the postern.” 

She was dressed in white, and as she led the way through 
the same dark grove that we passed to-night, she went for- 
ward with so swift and airy a motion, that I could not keep 
pace with her, and I could not help thinking that she looked 
more like a spirit than a haman being. When she had! 


jto overtake her. 

“On yonder hill,” said she, as I approached her, “grows 
the mystic flower: gather it with me, Terentia.” 

“No,” I replied, “I have not courage to-night, to attempt 
|to read the secrets of fate.” 

| We ascended the hill, and soon by the bright moonlight, 
‘she found the golden-leafed flower that she sought. 
| The countess,” said she, “ mentioned that the stem must 
‘be tied with a true-love-knot. I have a fancy to tie the 
‘knot with my hair. This was the gift of Cesario,” she ad- 
\ded, producing a small poignard, its handle richly chased 
and set with jewels ; while from the exuberant and cluster. 
ing curls, which fell darkly over her shoulders, she severed 
one long, slender tress, and with it tied the St. John’s wort. 
When we arrived at this spring, she stopped beside it. 

“T know this flower will wither,” said she. “I will dip 
it into the cool waters of the spring.” 

As she bentover it for the purpose, the castle clock struck 
itwelve. She started, for, borne on the still night air, the 
‘sound seemed uncommonly loud, and, as I imagined, pecu- 
liarly mournful. 

As I said before, she started at the sound, and drew back 
her hand so suddenly, that the flower only swept the surface 
of the water. Early the next morning, I went to her cham. 
ber. She faintly smiled as I entered, and pointing to the St. 
John’s wort, which was withered and drooping. 

“T thought it would be thus,” she said; and all my ef- 
forts to reason her out of her superstitious fancy proved un- 
availing. She remained thoughtful and melancholy, during 
the day. About sunset we sat together in her chamber, 
looking out at an open window. Suddenly we thought we 
heard the tramp of horses. Fiorence sprang from her chair, 
exclaiming, “‘He hascome!” She was not deceived, for 
soon the joyful notes of the trumpet, the young count’s 
usual signal at his arrival, mingled with the clatterifig of 
horses’ feet, and we beheld the waving of plumes as the 
horsemen ascended from the valley. Her melancholy fore. 
bodings and the withered flower were forgotten, as with a 
bounding heart she descended the stairs. 

We met the brothers in the hall. The count noticed us 
all, with a sweetness and affability of manner, peculiar to 
him; but a cloud was on the brow of Cesario, and he cast 
on Florence a supercilious sneer, rather than smile, and 
stopped short in the middle of the hall, as he saw her ap- 
proach with buoyant step and a face beaming with smiles to} 
welcome him. That contemptuous look was an arrow in 
her heart till the day of her death. He deigned not to ex- 
plain to Florence, or to any other person the cause of his 
sudden coldness towards her, but we soon heard that during 
his absence, he had become enamored of the daughter of! 
one of the principal nobility, and was striving to supplant 
his brother, who was her accepted lover. It was said that 
after having been rejected by lady Marcella, his love for 
Florence revived ; ambition, the principal cause, however, of 
his forsaking her, and which still retained its full empire 
over his mind, prevented him from seeking to renew his ad-| 
dresses. His doing so, might have soothed her wounded 
spirit, but the blight which had fallen upon it was too deep, 
and too withering to yield to any earthly power. Disease 
laid its hand gently upon her outward frame; there were 
times even when it seemed to invest her with a preter- 
natural beauty. I will not attempt to give you a full idea of 
what she was at any season. Her portrait, which you have 
seen, falls infinitely short of her perfect loveliness. To 
have felt the power of that ethereal beanty, which I had be- 
fore thought had never been embodied in a human form, 
but was rather a dream of romance, one must have beheld 
her after her illness, when the purity of her complexion was 
rendered dazzling by that vivid blush which the dectitful- 
ness of decay had planted upon her cheeks, while her eyes, 
larger and more lustrous than when in health, seemed kin- 
dled by the unearthly musings and aspirations of an ardent 
and sensitive spirit. 

One day, a short time before she died, I called to see her. 
I had not seen her appear so well for a long time. She was 
really animated, and her cheeks glowed wit so rich a bloom, 
that I could hardly believe that it was induced by the same 
insidious disease, that was sapping the springs of life. 
The weather was remarkable fine, and the atmosphere so 
clear and bright, that it seemed filled with floating particles 
of gold, while every object not in shadow was tinged with a 


magic brilliancy. 
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have roved with him.” 

I gave her my arm, and we went into the garden. She 
soon grew fatigued, and we entered the summer-house I 
have before alluded to, and which stands near the ruins of 
the castle. As she sat resting on one of the seats, suddenly 
she turned very pale, and I perceived that her eyes were 
riveted on a white marble column near her. When she saw 
that I observed her, she beckofied me to approach. It was 
the handwriting of her faithless lover, that caused her agita- 
tion, being one of the most passionate sonnets of Petrarch 
traced on the pillar with a pencil, over which was written, 
“To lady Marcella.” We neither of us spoke, and as I 
stood with my eyes bent to the ground to conceal the tears, 
ready to gush forth, I perceived something half buried in 
some rose-leaves, which had been wafted from a bush grow- 
ing near an open window. I picked it up, but the moment 
I saw what it was, I endeavored to conceal it from Florence. 
She had, however, already seen that it was a glove of ex- 
ceedingly fine silk net work, embroidered with gold, which 
Cesario had once, in playfui mood, snatched from her and 
placed next his heart. 

“ Give it me, Terentia,” said she, andas for a moment she 
held it in the slender, wasted hand, which would hardly have 
sufficed to distend the glove, small as it was, to half its real 
dimensions, I beheld a tear fall upon this memento of her 
lover’s perfidy. She then threw it back to the spot whence 
I had taken it. ‘ Why should we rescue it from the oblivion 
to which he consigned it?” said she. He threw it from him, 
and the leaves of my favorite flower embalm it. He cast 
me from his heart, and when silence rests on the lips, whose 
language he once professed to love, let the sweet flowers that 
bloom wild in the valley be planted on my grave. He will 
see them there, and they will ever afterwards speak to him 
of me.” 

These little incidents, trivial as they may appear, fearfully 
heightened her malady. I assisted her to regain her cham- 
ber, and she never left it more. About a week afterwards, 
on a calm, moonlight night, I sat alone by her bedside. 
Even in these, her last moments, disease had only touched, 
not destroyed her beauty, and as she lay with closed eyes, 
so still that not even her breathing was perceptible, she 
looked like a beautiful statue, in the creation of which the 
sculptor might be supposed to have had a dream of some an- 
gelic being rather than like a broken-hearted girl just ready 
to depart from earth. After some time she whispered me to 


'Jopen a small cabinet, which sat on the table, and hand her 


from it a miniature of Cesario. She took it and gazed on it 
long, silently, fondly. 

“Take it, Terentia,” said she at length, “and when I am 
no more, give it to him, and tell him that the last earthly 
thoughts of a heart which forgave, but could not forget him, 
were his. And now take the lute, and sing and play the 
requiem you have heard me sing so often; for why should 
not the sweet and solemn tones of music be breathed in the 
chamber of the dying!” 

I took the lute and accompanied my voice, while I sang 
the requiem she requested ; and if ever I felt the full power 
of music, it was then. I was rapt—carried away from this 
earthly scene. I had sung all except the last stanza, when 
my feelings, which had been so exalted, experienced a sud- 
den revulsion. I could sing no more—tears choked my ut- 
terance. Never shall I forget the tones that broke the mo- 
mentary silence. It was the voice of Florence concluding 
the requiem. Hers had always been a voice to thrill the 
hearts of those who loved music, and now, at this lonely 
hour, as it broke from her dying lips in the sweet and 
solemn notes of the requiem, its effect was far beyond what I 
can attempt to describe. The sounds, even now, return to 
me in my dreams, and the house-keeper, who slept in the 
next chamber and was awoke by them, used to insist that 
she often afterwards heard tlie same entrancing melody pro- 
ceed from the room where Florence died. When she had 
finished, she beckoned me to come near. 

“Tell the countegs,” said she, “not to have me laid 
in the family vault. have nothing but the flowery 
sod between me and the ul sky ; and when dust is 
committed to dust, let the’ uiem be sung, which we 
sung to-night.” 

She then closed her eyes, and for more than an hoar lay 
so perfectly still, that the only i ion of life, was her low 
quick breathing, and oncé”or t convulsive quivering 
of the muscles about the mouth. ‘She then said, “ Are not 








« Let us go forth, Terentia,” said Florence ; “I would once||the dreams, or rather the waking visions of the dying, some-. 
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times prophetic?” Without waiting for a reply, she con- 
tinued to speak, as if unconscious of my presence. “ Cesa- 
rio! Cesario!” said she, “how miserable will be thy fate! 
Although thy perfidy will so soon consign me to the sllence| 
of the grave, yet would I not have thee overtaken by so 
fearful a doom.” She then suddenly raised herself in bed, 


and with startling energy exclaimed, ‘“‘ Warn him! Teren- 


tia—warn him! I Jeave itim trust to you to warn him to|| scene. —.4 dwelling house, and a door-step in the village ; and an old for- 


beware of the baleful effects of a wicked ambition. I see in 
its train, cruelty and crime. Alas! Terentia, if I could tell! 
him what I have seen, it might—it might—” Here her) 
mind appeared to be bewildered, and she sank exhausted on 
her pillow. 

She did not again allude to the subject which had so agi-| 
tated her, but after a short time she inquired if it were not) 
near Midsummer Eve. 

“Yes, a week from to-night,” I replied. 

She then in a low, chanting manner, repeated the follow- 
ing lines, which she had met with in some book, and com- 
mitted to memory. 

* Bloom here — bloom here, thou plant of power,* 
To deck the young bride in her bridal hour. 
But it drooped its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower ; 
And a withered leaf on the ground it lay, 
More meet for burial than bridal day, 


And when the full year had flitted away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay ! 


And the glow-worm came 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone, 
Through the night of St. John, 
And they closed the cold grave, o’er the maid’s cold clay.” 


She said no more, till the countess entered the chamber. 
The sun was just rising, and streaming with softened lustre | 
through the stained glass of the windows, fell on her pillow, | 
spreading, as it were, a halo of glory round her pale fea- 
tures. | 

“My dear mother,”’ said she, with a smile, for it was thus! 
that she sometimes addressed the countess, “ you have come 
at the right hour to witness the departure of your Florence. 
Do not weep,” added she, pressing the hand of the countess) 
to her lips; “death is releasing me gently —very gently.”| 

The sweet smile which was awakened by the entrance of 
the countess, still lingered on her countenance when she 
had ceased to breathe, As the nun repeated these last 
words, she rose from her seat. | 

‘“‘ And Cesario, what became of him?” inquired Beatrice.’ 

“He was absent when Florence died, and never returned. 
Doubt and mystery hang over his fate. But come, let us 
go. I think it must be near midnight, and I must not suffer} 
you to remain here until that hour, for it is said, that often- 
times when the clock is striking twelve, a white form is seen | 
bending over the spring, apparently dipping something into, 
its waters—especially on St. John’s night it never fails to 
appear, and for that reason it is called “St. John’s Spring,” 
or sometimes the “ Spirit’s Well.” 

Beatrice seemed inclined to linger, but Terentia drawing 
her arm under hers, hastened down the hill. As they en- 
tered the skirts of the grove, the clock commenced striking 
twelve. They stopped and turned to look towards the 
spring! A white, shadowy form seemed to be hovering! 
over it. Beatrice stepped forward a little, for some low 
branches obstructed her view. She then concluded that 
what she had seen was the vision of an excited imagigation,| 
for she could only discern a wreath of silvery mist, which 
rose slowly from the spring and spread itself into the air. 

Cc. 0. 











* The above lines may be found in No. VI. of the ‘“* American Quar- 
terly Review,” in an article entitled “ Popular Superstitions ;” like- 
wise a description of the Ceremony, as practised in some parts of Eu- 


rope, which suggested this sketch. 
* 








A Sentruent.—The most luxurious sallies of wit are 
not to be compared with the genuine lustre of those charms 
which are conspicuous in a brave and benevolent soul. 
Mankind will in all ages applaud the noble humanity of, 
Titus, who lamented the loss of that time which he had not | 
employed in making his fellow creatures happy. Our thea- 
tres will ever applaud the magnanimity of that high priest, 
who had the fear of God and no other fear; and will re. 
sound im praise of that unfortunate heroine, who, when de- 
serted by all, and asked if she had any resource in her mis- 


“ety, replied, “In siyself, and that is sufficient.” 


METRICAL DIVERSIONS.—NO. XIII, 


BY WILSON FLAGG. 





Original. 





AN ECLOGUE. 
Written some years since, for a circle of young ladies. 





tification by the sea-side. 





A sora strewed with needle-work and plays, 
Novels and muslin, wreaths and Scottish lays, 
Formed Clara’s paradise ; thereon reclined, 
She exercised her fingers and her mind, 
Alternately, from morning sun till night, 
Needles her task, and novels her delight. 
While thus employed in reading, or reflection 
Upon the faults of dress that need correction, 
Damon, who planned a party on that day, 
Came in to lead her from her cares away. 

She wore an air of graceful diffidence, 

A smile of cheerfulness upon her brow, 

A sweet expressive look of innocence, 

Which to her manners did new charms bestow ; 
She smiled, and tried to blush, he made a bow, 
And from his lips these words began to flow. 


DAMON. 
Arise, my fair one, leave your silent room, 
Let us go forth, and bring the sweet briar home ; 
The crimson radiance of the western sky 
Bids us our daily wonted tasks put by ; 
Come, let us walk, while joys our hearts inspire, 
And join our voices with the rural choir. 


CLARAs 
I can’t, I’m sure, it is not in my power; 
Besides, I think the skies begin the lower ; 
And, if my fears did not deceive me, yonder 
I thought [ heard a distant peal of thunder. 


DAMON, 
Thunder, my dear, who ever heard its rumblings, 
When clouds look on like flying apple-dumplings ? 
There is no beauty in a cloudless sky, 
Its uniformity soon tires the eye. 
Have those vermilion tints no charms for you, 
Those forms forever changing, ever new ? 
But if your taste from mine so widely varies, 
We'll walk into the fields and pick some berries. 


CLARA. 
T can’t, I’m sure, my duty bids me stay ; 
I have a hat to trim for next Lord’s day. 


DAMON. 
Stay then within, from morning’s dawn till night, 
And listen to the insect’s droning flight, 
As round the room it wheels with discontent, 
Complaining of its dull imprisonment ; 
Immure yourself within this homely cloister, 
And emulate the pleasures of an oyster. 
We leave you in these gloomy walls to grovel, 
And strain your eyes upon the last new ‘novel ; 
The roses on thy cheek will shortly fade, 
Blighted beneath this silent mansion’s shade ; 
Thy form grow lank and thy complexion sallow, 
Thy tresses gray, thy blue eyes turn to yellow ; 
The dogs will bark at thee in every glade, 
And all the hills will echo “an old maid!” 


CLARA. 
Who knows but we shall meet upon the road, 
A wily serpent, or a nauseous toad ; 
Our path obstructed by a herd of cows, 
With direful wrath depicted on their brows ? 


; DAMON. 

O dreadful thought! enough to make one scream ! 
To spoil a meal, or cause a frightful dream ! 

Stay then, my love, and may you live to see 

Rats on your couch, and spiders in your tea ; 
Snakes in your path, mosquitoes in the breeze, 
Worms in your fruit and maggots in your cheese ; 
Besides, your presence might perhaps encumber, 
“We want you chiefly to make out our number. 


CLABA. 
Well then, with all this proud indifference, 
The pains you’ve taken proves your little sense ; 
In truth, [never walk to please myself, 
Much less to humor such a coaxing elf. 


* DAMON. 
Stay — for your absence nature will not sigh, 
Hues no js brilliant tinge the western sky ; 
The southern breezes will as softly blow, 
As mild and gently will the billows flow ; 
No sadness will o’ercast our rural scene, 
The fields will smile in all their wonted green ; 
Run in, my dear, the cat begins to mew, 
A fit companion for a dame like you. 

CLARA. 

I tarry not for you, the Lord is witness ; 
Accuse me not of any sich politeness ! 


I little thought, asi approached the door, 
The way was occupied by such a boor! 


DAMON, 
Can stubborn wrath with so much beauty dwell, 
A maiden’s heart with angry passion swell ? 
Was that sweet face by Providence designed, 
To hide the failings of an evil mind ? 









































CLARA. 
Have mercy on me! who supplied that speech ? 
Do hold your shocking nonsense, I beseech. 


DAMORN. 
Thy beauty brightens, with thy heart’s alarms, 
And anger to thy loveliness adds charms ; 
It makes thy pale cheek with the roses vie, 
And adds new lustre to thy sparkling eye. 


CLARA. 
I care not for your taunting flattery, 
These scornful arts will ne’er avail with me. 
But now, [ pray you leave me and depart, 
Why should you longer exercise your art ? 


DAMON. 
Because your presence will complete our joy, 
Your absence will not our life and mirth destroy. 


Her heart relented, and her willing feet 

Bear her along, her youthful choir to meet ; 

Her comrades join her, hand in hand they rove, 
On to their rural bower, a fairy scene, 

Where the smooth sea reflects the clouds above, 
And woods and field are clad in lively green ; 

The soldier’s ramparts now are Beauty’s seats, 
Those fields of blood are pleasure’s green retreats ; 
Where earth once trembled with the cannon’s roar, 
The choral song resounds along the shore. 


. PARAGRAPHIANA, 


FROM THE PORT FOLIO OF AN EX-*' MAN OF LETTERS.”’ 





Original. 





Pieasure and Toit.—Few men like labor; yet many 
are willing to toil very hard, in order to secure what they 
are wont to call pleasure. There are not a few seamen who 
will dare the plague, the cholera, the yellow fever, and the 
dangers incident to tempest and storm at sea; who will toil 
incessantly for a few months under the eye of stern and piti- 
|less taskmasters ; in order that they may have “the where- 
withal” to enjoy a few days of luxurious living on shore. 
The same may be said of many other persons: they will 
work hard to earn a little money, which they intend to lay 
out in luxurious indulgence. ‘ These individuals, no doubt, 
believe with the poet, that “ Pleasure’s ever bought with 
pain.” A most disheartening conclusion! Some writers 
have ridiculed the lads who draw a sled up hill, for the sake 
of riding down it: yet what better is the poet’s doctrine than 
the practice of these striplings? Again—the question has 
been contested, “Is there more happiness or misery in this 
world?” Ihave no doubt that much may be said on both 
sides ; and that, after all, no decision will be had on the sub- 
ject. For this, there is a very good reason. Happiness and 
misery do not depend upon our worldly condition. Men 
have been happier in dungeons, than their persecutors have 
been, on thrones. 

It is a singular and lamentable fact, that men, in their 
pursuit of happiness, have generally taken every road but the 
right one. Candor compels me to acknowledge that, how- 
ever remiss I may have been in my duties, there is no path 
to happiness but that which was first trodden by the man of 
Nazareth. The wisdom of this world has discovered many 
paths to bliss, such as Fame, Wealth, Love, and Power : but 
ask those who have tried them! They all tell the same 
story. They have been like the lad chasing the cloud in 
the horizon—they could never overtake it. They have suc- 
ceeded in grasping the idea of happiness ; but that feeling 
which is the naked truth they have not known. Well does 
the apostle say that “the wisdom of this:world is foolish- 
ness with God.” 

A puiosopHer seeing the head of a malefactor stuck upon 
a pole, said it reminded him of those persons who make a 
great display in dress and furniture, and have nothing in 
reserve to sustain their profusion. His friend asked him to 
explain. ‘Do you not see,” answered the other, “that yon 
spectacle presents to us a face without a body. So with 
many individuals who show a good face, without possessing 
the substantials that warrant their arrogance. « I once knew 
a man who had seen better days, and could not adapt his 
ind to his declining circumstances. ‘An acquaintance called 
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to see him, and his wife answered that he was still in bed. 
“J will speak to him,” was the reply ; antl on stepping to a 
splendid bedstead, he drew aside the costly curtain, and 
beheld the master of the house lying upon the floor with a 
simple rug beneath him. The sale of the rich establishment, 
would have furnished a comfortable bed, complete ; but this 
gentleman preferred a good head stuck up conspicuously, to 
an ordinary head and body in a humble situation. 

Favorire Errors.—A wise man undertook to instruct 
an ancient prince in virtue. This prince was a sensualist, 
and had a number of wives. The sage induced him to part 
with two of them, on his first visit. When he called upon 
the prince the second time, he pursuaded him to cast off two 
more : and thus he went on, until all bat one were dismissed. 
He then complimented the prince on his disinterestedness 
and self-control, and ended with saying that now he had but 
to discard the remaining victim of his selfishness, and the 
victory would be complete. 

“ But I love her!” cried the prince. 

“ And did you not love the others ?” 

“Certainly not,” was the reply ;, “but since I have cast 
off so many, you can certainly have no objection to my re- 
taining one; especially when you learn that to her I am 
ardently attached.” 

“Then we have done nothing,” cried the sage, starting 
up, “for it is only where virtue conquers our selfish incli- 
nations, that its power is exhibited.” 





Country Covsins.—A gentleman residing in the city, 
was ealled upon by several people from the interior, whose 
genealogical research appeared to have been somewhat exten- 
sive. He was compelled to acknowledge his relationship to 
individuals whom he had never heard of before: and while 
preparations were making for dinner, he gathered from their 
conversation that he was indebted for this visit, principally 
to the fact that a splendid menagerie had just been opened 
in town.—He treasured up these things in his mind; and 
when the company entered the dining room with their host, 
they were surprised to find four chairs at the table, for which 
there was no occupant; but their curiosity was chiefly ex- 


cited by the huge cushion and drapery with which one of 


them was furnished. They could not avoid inquiring into 
the mystery. 

“ Pray make yourselves easy, cousins,” said he, “as I 
have discovered that old Noah and his three sons were dis- 
tantly related to me, Ihave made preparation, in case they 
should drop in this afternoon, to take pot luck with me.” 

Excitement. — Many persons delight in exciting scenes, 
because they find no peace at home. They affect bustle, be- 
cause they can derive no satisfaction from quiet reflection. 




























money-grubs, whose instinctive desire of accumulation forces 
them to earn and hoard, without a thought beyond the mere 
means of acquisition, or whether the time occupied by the 
prosecution of new inquiries into still undiscovered regions 
of his favorite parsuit, and in conversation with those who 
came to inspect and admire the fruits of his ingenuity, were 
the cause of his poverty, we cannot undertake to determine ; 
but, perhaps, various causes combined to keep his finances 
low, and it was quite as notorious in the city, that Amos 
Sparks was a poor man, as that he was an ingenious and 
decent mechanic. But his business was sufficient for the 
supply of his wants, and those of his family, so he studied 
and worked on, and was content. 


It happened that in the autumn of 18—,a merchant in 


the city, whose business was rather extensive, and who had 


been bustling about the Quay, and on board his vessels all 


the morning, returned to his counting house to lodge several 
thousand dollars in the:Philadelphia bank, to retire some 


paper falling due that day, when, to his surprise, he found 


that he had either lost or mislaid the key of his iron chest. 


After diligent search, with no success, he was led to con- 


clude that, in drawing out his handkerchief, he had dropped 


the key in the street, or perhaps into the dock. What was 
to be done ?— it was one o’clock,—the bank closed at three, 
and there was no time to advertise the key, or to muster so 
large a sum as that required. In his perplexity the mer- 
chant thought of the poor locksmith ; he had often heard of 
Amos Sparks ; the case seemed one peculiarly adapted to a 
trial of his powers, and being a desperate one, if he could 
not furnish a remedy, where else was there reasonable ex- 
pectation of succor? A clerk was hurried off for Amos, and 
having explained the difficulty, speedily reappeared, followed 
by the locksmith, with his implements in his hand. A few 
minutes sufficed to open the chest, and the astonished mer- 
chant glanced from the rolls of bank-notes and piles of coin 
strewed along the bottom, to the clock in the corner of the 
office, which told him that he had still three-quarters of an 
hour, with a feeling of delight and exultation, like one 
who had escaped from an unexpected dilemma by a lucky 
thought, and who felt that his credit was secure, even from 
a momentary breath of suspicion. He fancied he felt gene- 
rous as well as glad, and determined that it should be a cash 
transaction. 

“How much is to pay, Amos?” said he, thrusting his 
hand into his pocket. 

“ Five dollars, sir,” said Sparks. 

“Five dollars! why, you are mad, man; you have not 
been five minutes doing the job. Come,” (the genuine spirit 
of traffic overcoming the better feelings which had momen- 
tary possession of his bosom,) “I'll give you five shillings.” 

“Jt is true,” replied the locksmith, “that much time has 
not been employed; but remember how many long years I 


Conscience is heard amid the silence of seclusion ; and, like|| have been learning to do such a job in five minutes, or even 


a scolding wifé, she drives them from their own domicil. 

Tuere is often as much selfishness in refusing to be 
obliged, as there is in refusing to oblige. The selfish man 
will refuse to incur a debt of gratitude, because he knows he 
will take no pleasure in paying it. 


THE LOCKSMITH OF PHILADELPHIA. 


In the sober-looking city of Philadelphia there dwelt, some 
years ago, an ingenious and clever mechanic, named Amos 
Spars, by trade a locksmith. Nature had blessed him with 
a peculiar turn for the branch of business to which he had 
been bred. Not only was he skilled in the manufacture and 
repair of the various articles that, in America, are usually 
regarded as “in the locksmith line;” but, prompted by a 
desire to master the more abstruse intricacies of the busi- 
ness, he had studied it so attentively, and with such dis- 


tinguished success, that his proficiency was the theme of 


admiration, not only with his customers and the neighbor- 
hood, bat all who took an interest in mechanical contrivances 
in the adjoining towns. His counter was generally strewed 
with various kinds of fastenings for doors, trunks, and desks, 
which nobody but himself could open ; and no lock was ever 
presented to Amos, that he could not pick in a very short 
time. Like many men of talent in other departments, Amos 
Sparks was poor. Though a very industrious and prudent 
man, with a small and frugal family, he merely eked out 
a comfortable existence, but never seemed to accumulate 


property. - Whether it-was that he was not of the race o firmly clasped by the bolts below, and the gold and bank 































to doit at all. A doctor’s visit may last but one minute, — 
the service he renders, may be but doubtful when all is 
done, —and yet his fee would be as great, if not greater than 
mine. You should be willing to purchase my skill, humble 
as it may be, as you would purchase any other commodity 
in the market, by what is it worth to you.” 
“Worth to me,” said the merchant, with a sneer; “ well, 
I think it was worth five shillings: I could have got a new 
key made for that, or perhaps might have found the old one.” 
‘“‘ But could you have got the one made, or found the other, 
in time to retire your notes at the bank? Had I been dis- 
posed to wrong you, taking advantage of your haste and 
perplexity, I might have bargained for a much larger sum, 
and as there is not another man in the city who could have 
opened the chest, you would gladly have given. n 
the amount I now claim.” * io ails 
“Double the amount! why them 
the five shillings,” said the mene 
hand, with the air of a rich m 
one who could not help himself; 
to take them,why, you may s 
my time is too precious just # 
trifling.” 4 
“IT never sued a man in mya 
have lost much by my forbearai 
trodden worm of a meek spirit b 
rich—able to pay ; and, although 
you. shall.” , 
The words were scarcely spoken, 4 
the lid of the chest, and in a moment the strong staples were 





































notes were hidden as effectually as though they had van- 
ished like the ill-gotten hoards in the fairy-tale. 

The merchant stood aghast. He looked at ,Amos; and 
then darted a glance at the clock; the hand was within 
twenty minutes of three, and seemed posting over the figures 
with the speed of light. What was to’be done 
he tried to bully, but it would not do. mos 
had sustained any injury, “he might $ 
pleased, for that his time wa$*too precious just now to. be 
wasted in trifling affairs ;” and with a face of unruffled com- 
posure, he turner on his heel and was leaving the office. 

The merchant called him back: he had no alternative, 
his credit was at stake, — half the city would swear that he 
had lost the key to gain time, and because there was no 
money in the chest: he was humbled by the necessity of the 
case, and, handing forth the five dollars, “There, Sparks,” 
said he, “‘take your money, and let us have no more words.” 

“IT must have ten dollars now,” replied the locksmith : 
“you would have taken advantage of a poor man ; and, be- 
sides opening your strong box there, I have a lesson to give 
you, which is well worth a trifling sum. You would not 
only have deprived me of what had been fairly earned, but 
have teinpted me into a lawsuit, which would have ruined 
my family. You will never in future, presume upon your 
wealth ir your dealings with the poor, without thinking of 
the locksmith, and these five dollars may save you much 
sin and much repentance.” 

This homily, besides being preached in a tone of calm 
deliberation, which left no room to hope for any abatement, 
had exhausted another minute or twe of the time already so 
precious ; for the minutes, like the Sybil’s books, increased 
in value as they diminished in number. The merchant hur- 
riedly counted out ten dollars, which Amos deliberately in- 
spected, to see that they belonged to no broken bank, and 
then deposited in his breeches pocket. 

‘For Heaven’s sake, be quick, man! I would not have 
the bank close before this money is paid for fifty dollars!” 
exclaimed the merchant. 

“T thought so,” was the locksmith’s grave reply ; but not 
being a malicious or vindictive man, and satisfied with the 
punishment already inflicted, he delayed no longer, but open- 
ed the chest, giving its owner time to seize the cash and reach 
the bank, after a rapid flight, a few minutes before it closed. 

About a month after this affair, the Philadelphia bank was 
robbed of coin and notes to the amount of fifty thousand dol- 
lars. The bars of a window had been cut, and the vault 
entered so ingeniously, that it was evident that the burglar 
had possessed, besides daring courage, a good deal of me- 
chanical skill. The police scoured the city and country 
round about, but no clue-to the discovery of the robbery 
could be traced. Everybody who had anything to lose, felt 
that daring and ingenious felons were abroad, who might 
probably pay them a visit; all were therefore interested in 
their discovery and conviction. Suspicion at length began 
to settle upon Sparks. But yet his poverty and known in- 
tegrity seemed to give them the lie. The story of the iron 
chest, which the merchant had hitherto been” ashamed and 
Amos too forgiving to tell— for the latter did not care to set 
the town laughing, even at the man whohad wronged him — 
now began to be noised abroad. The merchant, influenced 
by a vindictive spirit, had whispered it to the directors of the 
bank, with sundry shrugs and inuendoes, and, of course it 
soon spread far and wide, with all sorts of exaggerated va- 
riations and additions. Amos thought for several days, that 
some of his neighbors looked and acted rather oddly, and he 
missed one or two who used to drop in and chat almost every" 
afternoon ; buf, not suspecting for a moment that there was 
any cause for altered behavior, these matters made but a 
slight impression on his mind. In all such cases the person 
most interested is the last to hear disagreeable news ; and the 
first hint that the locksmith got of the universal suspicion, 
was from the officer of thepolice, who came with a party of 





e|lconstables to search his premises. Astonishment and grief 


were, of course, the portion of Amos and his family for that 
day. The first shock to a household who had derived, even 
amidst their humble poverty, much satisfaction from the 
possession of a good name—a property they had been taught 
to value above all earthly treasures—may be easily con- 
ceived. To have defrauded a neighbor of sixpence would 
have been a meanness no one of them would have been 
guilty of, — but fifty thousand dollars! the immensity of the 
sum seemed to clothe the suspicion with a,weight of terror, 
that nearly pressed them to the earth. They elung to each 
other, with bruised and fluttered spirits, while the search 
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ee 
was proceeding, and it was not until it was completed, and | 
the officer declared himself satisfied that there was none of|' 


the ‘hissing property on the premises, that they began to 
rally and look calmly at the circumstances which seemed, 
for the moment, to menace the peace and security they had| 


hitherto enj 
“ Cheer y darlings!” said Amos, who was the first | 


to recover the sobriety of thought that usually characterized 
him, —“ cheer up! all will yet be well ; it is impossible that)! 
this unjust suspicion can long hover about us. A life of 
honesty and fair dealing will not be without its reward : 


there was perhaps something in my trade, and the skill which || 
long practice had given me in it, that naturally enough led)! 


the credulons, the thoughtless, and perhaps the mischievous, 


towards us. But the real authors of this outrage will proba- 
bly be discovered soon ; for a fraud so extensive will make 
all parties vigilant, and if not, why then, when our neigh- 
bors see us toiling at our usual occupations, with no evidences 
of increased wealth or lavish expenditure on our persons or) 
at our board, and remember how many years we were so 
occupied, and so attired, without a suspicion of wrong-doin 

even in small matters, attaching to us, there will be good) 
sense and good feeling enough in the city to do us justice.” 

There were sound sense and much consvlation in this rea-| 
soning; the obvious probabilities of the case, were in favor) 
of the fulfilment of the locksmith’s expectations. But a 
scene of trial and excitement, of prolonged agony and hope 
deferred, lay before him, the extent of which it would have 
been difficult, if not impossible, for him then to have fore-| 
seen. Foiled in the search, the directors of the bank sent, 
one of their body to negotiate with Amos; to offer him a! 
large sum of money, and a guarantee from further moles-| 
tation, if he would confess, restore the property, and give up| 
his accomplices, if any there were. It was in vain that he 
protested his innocence, and avowed his abhorrence of the 
crime ; the banker rallied him on his assumed composure, 
and threatened him with consequences, until the locksmith, | 
who had been uhaccustomed to dialogues founded on the 
presumption that he was a villain, ordered his tormentor out 
of his shop, with the spirit of a man who, though poor, was'| 
resolved to preserve his self-respect, and protect the sanctity 
of his dwelling from impertinent and insulting intrusion. 

The banker retired, baffled, and threatening vengeance.| 
A consultation was held, and it was finally determined to! 
arrest Sparks, and commit him to prison, in the hope that by 
shutting him up, and separating him from his family and| 
accomplices, he would be less upon his guard against the} 
collection of evidence necessary to a conviction, and perhaps | 
be frightened into terms, or induced to make a full confes-| 
sion. This was a severe blow to the family. They could 
have borne much together, for mutual counsel and sympathy 
can soothe many of the ills of life; but to be divided—to) 
have the strongest mind, around which the feebler ones had| 
been accustomed to cling, carried away captive to brood in 
solitary confinement on an unjust accusation, was almost 
too much, when coupled with the cloud of suspicion that 
seemed to gather around their home, and infect the very air 
they breathed. The privations forced upon them by the 
want of the locksmith’s earnings, were borne without a mur- 
mur; and out of the little that could be mustered, a portion 
was always reserved to buy some trifling but unexpected| 
comfort or luxury to carry to the prison. 

Some months having passed without Sparks having made 
any confession, or the discovery of any new fact whereby 
his guilt might be established, his persecutors found them- 
selves reluctantly compelled to bring him to trial. They 
had not a tittle'of evidence, except some strange locks and 
implements found in the shop. and which proved the talent, 
but not the guilt, of the mechanic. Yet these were so va- 














ination, all admitted his entire devotion to his favorite pu 
suit. The counsel for the bank exerted himself with con- 


of the public mind, and the influence which vague rumors, 
coupled with the evidences of the mechanic’s handicraft ex- 


hibited in court, might have on the mind of the jury, he 


1 


||dict would be immediately followed by a confession, for he | 


‘sible, even in an American court of justice, in the good old 


'|clue was found to direct suspicion, it still lay upon him like 


‘country. He embraced his family, as one snatched from 
|| great responsibility and peril, and his heart overflowed with 


|| acquitted by the jury, he was not by the town. He saw that 
||in the faces of some of the jury and most of the audience. 













chest, on the evident poverty of the locksmith, and yet his 
apparent waste of time, if all this work were not intended to) 
ensure success in some vast design. He believed that a ver- 


|thought Amos guilty: and he succeeded in making the belief 
| pretty general among his audience. Some of the jury were 
|half inclined to speculate on the probabilities of a confession ; 

'/and, swept away by the current of suspicion, were wot in- 
| disposed to convict without evidence, in order that the result 
might do credit to their penetration. But this was impos- 





times of which we write. Hanging persons on suspicion, 
|and acquitting felons because the mob think murder no crime, 
are modern inventions. The charge of the judge was clear 


| picion —that there were circumstances connected with the 
prisoner’s peculiar mode of life that were not reconcilable 
with the lowness of his finances; but yet, of direct testimony, 
there was not a vestige, and of ¢ircumstantial evidence there 
were not only links wanting in the chain, but in fact there 
was not a single link extending beyond the locksmith’s dwel- 
ling. Sparks was accordingly acquitted; but as no other 


acloud. The vindictive merchant and the dissatisfied bank- 
ers did not hesitate to declare that, although the charge could 
not be legally brought home, they had no doubt whatever of 
his guilt. This opinion was taken up and reiterated, until 
thousands, who were too careless to investigate the story, 
were satisfied that Amos was a rogue. How should the 
character of a poor man hold out against the-deliberate slan- 
ders of so many rich ones? 





Embarking in one of the river boats, they passed up the 
Schuylkill, and Settled at Norristown. The whole family 
being industrious and obliging, they soon began to gather 
comforts around them ; and as dines were not embittered by 
the cold looks and insulting sneers of the vicinage, they were 
comparatively happy fora time. But even here there was 
for them no permanent place of rest. A merchant passing 
through Norristown, on his way from the capital to the Blue 
Mourtains, recognized Sparks, and told somebody he knew, 
that he wished the community joy of having added to the 
number of its inhabitants, the notorious locksmith of Phila- 
delphia. The news soon spread ; the family found that they 
were shunned as they had formerly been by those who had 
known them longer than the good people of Norristown, and 


if any such there be connected with this inquiry, to look || and decisive: he admitted that there were grounds of sus-|/had a fair prospect of starvation opening before them. They 


removed again. This time there was no inducement to lin- 
ger, for they had no local attachments to detain them. They 
crossed the mountains, and descending into the vale of the 
Susquehanna, pitched their tent at Sunbury. Here the same 
temporary success excited the same hopes, only to be blighted 
\in the bud by the breath of slander, which seemed so widely 
circulated as to leave them hardly any asylum within the 
limits of the State. We need not enumerate the different 
towns and villages in which they essayed to gain a liveli- 
hood, were suspected, shunned, and foiled. They had nearly 
crossed the State in its whole length ; been driven from Pitts- 
burgh, and were slowly wending their way further west, and 
were standing on the high ground overlooking Middleton, as 
though doubtful if there was to be rest for the soles of their 
feet even there; they hesitated to try a new experiment. 
Sparks seated himself on a stone beneath a spreading syca- 
more —bis family clustered around him on the grass—they 





Amos rejoiced in his acquittal as one who felt that the 
jury had performed a solemn duty faithfully, and who was 
glad to find that his personal experience had strengthened, 
rather than impaired, his reliance on the tribunals of his 


thankfulness, when at night they were all once more as- 
sembled round the fireside, the scene of so much happiness 
and unity in other days. But yet Ames felt that, though 


which he was too shrewd an observer to misunderstand. 
He wished it were otherwise ; but he was contented to take! 
his chance of some subsequent revelation, and if it came not, 
of living down the foul suspicion which Providence had per- 
mitted, for some wise purpose, to hover for a time around 
his name. 

But Amos had never thought of how he was to live. The 
cold looks, averted faces, and rude scandal of the neighbor- 
hood, could be borne, because really there was some excuse 
to be found in the circumstances, and because he hoped that 
there would be a joyful ending of it all at some future day. 
But the loss of custom first opened his eyes to his real situ- 
ation. No work came to his shop: he made articles, but 
could not sell them ; and as the little money he had saved 
was necessarily exhausted in the unavoidable expenses of 
the trial, the family found it impossible, with the utmost 
exertion and economy, to meet their current outlay; one 














had travelled far, and were weary ; and without speaking a 
word, as their eyes met, and they thought of their prolonged 
sufferings and slender hopes, they burst into a flood of tears, 
in which Sparks, burying his face in the golden locks of the 
sweet girl who bowed her head upon his knee, joined audibly. 
At length, wiping away his tears, and checking the rising 
sobs that shook his manly bosom, “God’s will be done, my 
children,” said the locksmith, “ we cannot help weeping, but 
let us not murmur. Our heavenly Father has tried and is 
trying us, doubtless tor some wise purpose ; and if we are 
still to be wanderers and outcasts on the earth, let us never 
lose sight of his promise, which assures us of an eternal 
refuge in a place where the wicked cease from troubling, 
and the weary are at rest. I was, perhaps, too proud of that 
skill of mine; too apt to plume myself upon it above others 
whose gifts had been less abundant ; to take all the credit, 
and give none to Him by whom the human brain is wrought 
into mysterious adaptation to particular sciences and pur- 
suits. My error has been that of wiser and greater men, 
who have been made to feel that what we cherish as the 
richest of earthly blessings, sometimes turns out a curse.” 
To dissipate the gloom which hung over the whole party, 
and beguile the half hour that they intended to rest in that 
sweet spot, Mrs. Sparks drew out a Philadelphia newspaper, 
which somebody had given her upon the road, and called 
their attention to the deaths and marriages, that they might 
see what changes were taking place in a city that still inter- 





article of furniture after another was reluctantly sacrificed, |/ested them, though they were banished for ever from its bor- 


until, at the end of months of degradation and absolute dis- 
tress, their bare board was spread within bare walls, and it) 
became necessary to beg, to starve, or toremove. The lat- 
ter expedient had been often suggested in family consul- 

tations, and it is one that in America is the common remedy 
for all great calamities. If a man fails in a city on the sea- 
board, he removes to Ohio; if a clergyman offers violence 
, he semeves to Albany, where he soon 
th Tespected!”’ if a man in Michigan 
detween a neighbor’s ribs, he removes 
M wfact, a removal is the “sovereign’st 
thing t and otherwise overwhelming 
i have removed, but they still clung 
rpetrator would be discovered, 
; and besides, they thought it 
pent of the justice of the general 
















-|| suspici¢ piheir backs and fled. They lived 


the renewed confidence and com- 
ls and neighbors, when Providence 
draw the veil aside. But to live 


prepared to depart; their effects were easily transported, 
and, as they had had no credit since the arrest, there was 


dwelt upon every ward and winding, on the story of the irom|| nobody to prevent them from seeking a livelihood elsewhere. 


ders. She had hardly opened the paper when her eye glanced 
at an article which she was too much excited to read. Amos, 
wondering at the emotion displayed, gently disengaged the 
paper, and read, ‘“ Bank robber — Sparks not the man.” His 
own feelings were as powerfully affected as his wife’s, but 
his nerves were stronger, and he read cut to an audience, 
whose ears devoured every syllable of the glad tidings, an 
account of the conviction and execution of a wretch in Al- 
bany, and who had confessed, among other daring and hei- 
nous crimes, the robbery of the Philadelphia bank; account- 
ing for the dissipation of the property, and entirely exon- 
erating Sparks, whose face he had never seen. These were 
‘glad tidings of great joy,” to the weary wayfarers beneath 
the sycamore, whose hearts overflowed with thankfulness to 
the Father of Mercies, who had given them strength to bear 
the burden of affliction, and had lifted it from their spirits 
ere they had been crushed beneath the weight. Their reso- 
lution to return to their native city was formed at once ; 
and before a week had passed, they were slowly journeying 
towards the capital of the State. 

Meanwhile an extraordinary revulsion of feeling had 
taken place at Philadelphia. Newspapers and other peri- 
odicals, which had formerly been loud in condemnation of 
the locksmith, now blazoned abroad the robber’s confession, 
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wondered how any man could even have been for @ moment 
suspected upon such evidence as was adduced upon the 
trial; drew pictures of the domestic felicity once enjoyed 
by the Sparks, and then painted—partly from what was 
known of the reality, and partly from imagination, their 
sufferings, privations, and wrongs, in the pilgrimage they 
had performed in fleeing from an unjust, but damnatory ac- 
cusation. The whole city rang with the story ; old friends 
and neighbors, who had been the first to cut them, now be- 
came the loud and vehement partisans of the family. Every 
body was anxious to know where they were. Some report- 
ed that they had perished in the woods ; others that they 
had been burnt ina prairie; while not a few believed that 
the locksmith, driven to desperation, had first destroyed his 
family, and then himself. All these stories, of course, cre- 
ated as much excitement as the robbery of the bank had 
done before, only that this time the tide set the other way ; 
and, by the time the poor locksmith and his family, who had 
been driven like vagabonds from the city, approached its 
suburbs, they were met, congratulated, and followed by 
thousands, to whom, from the strange vicissitudes of their 
lot, they had become objects of interest. In fact, theirs was 
almost a triamphal entry; and, as the public always like 
to have a victim, they were advised on all hands, to bring 
an action against the directors of the bank ; large damages 
would, it was affirmed, be given, and the Cenk: deserved to 
suffer for the causeless ruin brought on a poor but indus- 
trious family. 

Sparks was reluctant to engage in any such proceedings 
his character was vindicated, his business restored, he occu- 
pied his own shop, and his family were comfortable and con- 
tent. But the current of public opinion was too strong for 
him. All Philadelphia had determined that the bankers 
should pay. An eminent lawyer volunteered to conduct his 
suit, and make no charge, if a liberal verdict were not ob- 
tained. The locksmith pondered the matter well; his own 
wrongs he freely forgave; but he thought that there had 

een a readiness to secure the interests of a wealthy cor- 
poration, by blasting the prospects of a humble mechanic, 
which, for the good of society, ought not to"pass unrebuked ; 
he felt that the moral effect of such a prosecution would 
be salutary, teaching the rich not to presume too far upon 
their affluence, and cheering the hearts of the poor, while 
suffering unmerited persecution. The suit was commenced, 
and urged to trial, notwithstanding several attempts at com- 
promise on the part of the bank. The pleadings on both 
sides were able and ingenious ; but the council for the de- 
fendant had a theme worthy of the fine powers he po 
sessed ; and, at the close of a pathetic and eloquent decla- 
mation, the audience, which had formerly condemned Amos 
in their hearts, without evidence, were melted to tears by the 
recital of his sufferings ; and, when the jury returned witha 
verdict of ten thousand dollars damages against the bank, 
the locksmith was honored by a ride home on their shoul- 
ders, amidst a hurricane of cheers. — Bentley's Miscellany. 
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Destruction oF Trees. — We are often pained to see the 
axe applied to the root of some fine old tree, which has be- 
come so familiar as to be regarded with something of the 
feeling we accord to an old friend. We can well recollect 
many fine spreading trees, in the different parts of the city, 
which have been uprooted by the spirit of improvement 
which has pervaded all ranks and degrees for a few years 
past. If a splendid elm which “spreads its broad antlers 
to the sky,” occupies ground which may be made to produce 
certain yearly items of dollars and cents in the shape of 
rents, the march of improvement, like the besom of destruc- 
tion, sweeps it ruthlessly away. 

, There was, a few days ago, a fine row of horse-chesnuts 
on the front of a vacant lot in Tremont street, and when we 
saw that in digging a cellar, preparatory to building, a space 
of six or eight feet was left in their rear, we certainly thought 
they were to be preserved, and we gave certain internal 
commendations to the taste and public spirit of the proprie- 
tor, and set him down at once as a man who could conceive 
that there was a value in something beside money. But- our 
gratulations were short-lived, for a day or two since, as we 
passed the spot, there lay the four fine chesnuts, with their 
fresh green foliage just expanded, grovelling in the dust, 





and the axe of the wood-chopper was busy among their 
spreading branches. 

There is nothing too sacred to stand in the way of the 
march of improvement. A railroad must not swerve from 
a direct line, to preserve inviolate the enclosure of the buried 
dead. Oh, no!—what harm can it do? The rumblings of 
the cars will never disturb their silent slumbers. And be- 
side, it will cost a trifle !—the road must be lengthened the 
ninth part of a rod, and the cars consequently delayed the 
ninety-ninth part of a second, which can in no wise be 
thought of. 

We have thought we might get ourselves credit in this 
age of money making and improvement, by being the first 
to propose to plough up the Common, and plant it with po- 
jtatoes. What a grand speculation! Why, it would supply 
Faneuil Hall Market the year round. Or still better, stake 
it out, and sell it for building lots. It would bring three 





millions of dollars! What is the pleasure, convenience or 
health of the citizens, in comparison with such a sum ? 

We are aware that we are not entirely original in this 
last suggestion. A strong effort was made a few years ago 
to procure the sale of the flats below Charles street for 
building lots. What a pity it did not succeed. If it had, 
instead of this land, which, now raised and levelled, lying 
waste and useless, and improved for nothing but a garden, we 
should have had the delightful prospect of multitudinous 
ranges of dingy ten-footers and smoky chimneys, connected 
with the delightful association that they were putting abun- 


;||dance of money into the pockets of a set of rapacious land- 


lords. 


Ancient Scottish Metopies.— About twenty years ago, 
a very old manuscript volume of music was presented to the 
Advocate’s Library, Edinburgh, by Miss Elizabeth Skene, 
a descendant of an ancient Scotch family, some of the mem- 
bers of which held high offices some two hundred years ago. 
The manuscript was unintelligible to those who examined it 
at the time, but has continued to excite much attention 
among the Scottish antiquaries. At length a key has been 
discovered which unlocks its treasures, and the contents 
have been published, with the title which stands at the head 
of our article. The manuscript is supposed to have been 
written in the reign of James VI., about 1615 or 1620; and 
to have been a kind of musical album, or common-place 
book, in which the popular airs of the day were collected 
for the use or amusement of the owner. It is written on 
staves consisting of four lines instead of five, and the notes 
are expressed by letters. 

Among the popular airs contained in this collection, are 
enumerated “John Anderson my Joe,” with the same name, 
“Blue Ribbon.” “The last time I came o’er the Mair,” “My 
Joe Janet,” “Jenny drinks nae water,” “The Flowers of 
the Forest,” “Bonny Dundee,’”’ &c. Most of these airs are 
of a simple, antiquated character, containing little to gratify 
modern taste. 

In pursuing the investigations connected with this manu- 
Script, much additional information has been obtained re- 
Specting the ancient music of Scotland; among others a re- 
port drawn up in 1631, by the master of the King’s Chapel 
Royal, stating that he had set up “an organ, two flutes, two 
pandores, with viols and other instruments, with all sorts of 
English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Latin, Italian and Old 
Scotch Music, vocal and instrumental;” thus apparently 
proving, says Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal, that even 
two hundred years ago our popular airs were considered 
ancient. 

Previous to the discovery of the work above described, 
here was no evidence known to exist of the antiquity of the 
Scotch, Irish or Welsh music, each of whith is distinguished 
by marked peculiarities, and is claimed to have been of very 
early origin. The information obtained, showing the exist- 
ence of the Scottish airs more than two hundred years ago, 
and that they were then spoken of as “old,” would render 
it probable that many of the melodies of the three kingdoms 
have been handed down from the aysof the ancient bards. 





Tue Season or Frowers has fully come, and the exhibi- 
tions of these most delightful gifts of nature are opening 
around us. Mr. Walker, of Roxbury, leads the way with 
his bed of tulips and violas. He presents a display of more 
than one thousand of the former, and two thousand of the 
latter. We have not yet visited his garden, but those who 
have express their gratification in the highest terms. Other 
exhibitions will soon follow. 






































and other Poems; by J. K. Mitchell, M. D.” 


Mosite Lirerary Gazette. — We are highly pleased with 
the few numbers we have seen of this weekly, lately egtab- 
lished at the city of Mobile. It is neatly printed, in a quarto 
form of eight pages, and bids fair to be an ornament to the 
library of periodicals which our country maintains at the 
present time. That partof the country has’ supported many 
excellent newspapers. A literary paper, however, is a nov- 
elty there, and deserves encouragement. The Literary Ga- 
zette is edited by R. Greene, and is filled with a good variety 
of original and well selected articles. 








WEEKLY RECORD, 





Literary.— A medical convention is to be held at Wash- 


ington, in January, 1840, for the purpose of revising the 


Pharmacopi of the United States. 

Behemoth, a Legend of the Mound Builders, is the title of a 
small volume, published by Weeks, Jordan & Co. of this 
city. It affords much information respecting Indian anti- 


iquities. 


James Loring of this city has just published Mrs. Opie’s 
“ Cure for Scandal,’ a satirical novel. 

A new souvenir is just published in Boston, by Parker 
& Ditson, entitled the Boston Musical Souvenir. 

The first number of a work entitled the North American 
Port Folio, has just been issued at New York, by J. P. Cal- 
lender. It is a collection of drawings taken from life, of the 
most distinguished Indian Chiefs of North America, with 
historical and biographical notes by J.O. Lewis. George O. 
Bartlett is agent for the work in the city of Boston. 

A second edition of the “ Vision of Rubeta” has been 
published by Weeks, Jordan & Co. of this city. 

The “ Phantom-Ship,” by Capt. Marryat, is just published 
by William D. Ticknor of Boston. 

Col. Stone, of the New York Commercial, has received an 
official engraving of Queen Victoria, accompanied by a let- 
ter from Lord Palmerston, acknowledging the reception of a 
copy of the “Life of Brant,” preseated by the author to 
her Majesty. 

Mr. Cooper, the novelist, has recovered $400 damages in 
an action for libel against the editor of a paper in the town 
where he resides. 

The New York Historical Society are in possession of six- 
teen manuscript volumes of original records of the British 
Parliament, brought to this country by the fugitive regicides. 

Mr. P. F. White’s lectures and his melodies are very 
highly commended by critics and amateurs in New York. 

A volume has lately been published by Carey & Hart of 
Philadelphia, entitled, “Indecision, a Tale of the Far West, 
The Southern 
Literary Messenger speaks of it in commendatory terms. 

A new work has been commenced at Richmond, Virginia, 


called the Odd Fellows’ Magazine, edited by J. C. Walker. 


Another periodical in the same city is entitled the Virginia 


Lyceum, edited by L. R. Streeter. 


Domestic.—The people of Illinois calculate on an in- 


crease of their population of 40,000 individuals, during the 


present year. 
$50,000 per month, for a considerable time. 


The land sales have amounted to more than 


Ex-President Houston, of Texas, has joined a Temperance 


Society, and has delivered lectures on temperance. 


Mr. FP. Pettrich, a talented sculptor at Washington, is 


about to execute for that city a statue of General Washing- 
ton, in white marble, at a cost of $5000. He has comple- 
ted the model of the statue, which is said to be very fine. 


The Boston Post remarks that there is 2 man at the South, 


who celebrates his birthday by paying for all his newspapers, 
and advises that he may be made President. 


A new mineral spring has been discovered at Ballstown, 


similar in properties, to the famous Washington Spring, that 
failed some years since. 


The Wheeling Times remarks that there has never been 


seen a greater number of wagons loaded with emigrants, 
passing through their city, than for the last few weeks. 


It is said that pecuniary embarrassments at Mobile are 


pressing heavily upon all classes. 


Gen. Hamilton of South Carolina is on his way to Europe, 


with a view to negotiate a loan for Texas, being appointed 
by that government a commissioner for that purpose. 


At a late term of the Circuit Court, in Madison, Indiana, 


a young lady was tried for slandering an orphan girl, who 
was her successful rival, and the jury brought in a verdict 
of five hundred dollars damages. 
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VIEW IN TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 


— a WEEKLY | scatechearscaent DEVOTED TO LITERATURE. 











Sensipinity.— Persons of little or no feeling, delight in 
gloomy and dismal stories and representations, because it 
takes a great deal to touch their sensibilities; while those 
who have much feeling, find enough of romance and mel- 
ancholy all around them. This will account for the fact that 
the young ladies who delight in tales of suffering and high 
wrought fiction, have no pity for the cases of actual sorrow 
which come under their observation. It is pleasant to feel 
that we have a heart, but these ladies do not find it out until 
the extremity of human misery is ingeniously depicted by 
the poet or novelist. They can fecl for the beautiful and 
enchanting young hero, when he stabs himself for love, but 
the hungry children of the poor widow who lives next door, 
are too common-place objects to excite their sympathy. 





Tue advice of a sagacious mother to her daughter, is said 
to have been, “ Anna, my dear, you can never be pretty, so 
you had better be odd ;” and the editor of the N. Y. Gazette 
thinks that a considerable proportion of the modern belles 
have acted upon this advice. 





Porxted Rerroor.—-Two gentlemen one day at a public 
table, got into a dispute upon a subject on which, it was 
quite evident, they were both profoundly ignorant. A big 
bull dog, which had been quietly sleeping on the hearth, be- 


came roused by their violence, and began barking furiously. 
An old gentleman, who had been quietly sipping his wine 
while the disputants were talking, gave the dog a kick, and 
exclaimed, “ Hold your tongue, you brute; you know no 
more about it than they do.” The laugh of the whole table 
was turned immediately upon the noisy brawlers. 

Joun Bunyan.— While in Bedford jail, he was called 
upon by a Quaker, desirous of making a convert of him. — 
“Friend John,” satd he, “I am come to thee with a mes- 
sage from the Lord ; and after having searched for thee in 
half the prisons of England, I am glad I have found thee at 
last.” “Ifthe Lord had sent you,” returned Bunyan, “ you 
need not have taken so much pains to find me out; for the 
Lord knows I have been here these twelve years.” 

_— 

Misery 1x Cumwa.—No literature in the world teems with 
so many maxims of morality as that of China; it strives to 
inculcate charity and benevolence ; but we are afraid that it 
has but little influence on the practice of the people. It is 
not an uncommon sight, walking throagh the suburbs of 
Canton, to see wretches in the most abject state of poverty, 
lying huddled together on the cold pavement, where they are 
left to die, unpitied and unrelieved by the thousands whe 
pass by them. Six of these miserable objects, more dead 


than alive, were lately seen in a square lying together, with 
three others already become corpses ; and one of the poor 
wretches was seen to despoil the dead of their scanty cover- 
ing to shelter her from the cold. Yet, though thousands 
of their countrymen beheld their misery, not an arm was 
stretched forth to give, nor a morsel of food was given them, 
to prolong their miserable existence. Such sights are any- 
thing but uncommon in the crowded streets of Canton. 

Tse Paysicran’s Cane.—It was formerly the practice 
among physicians to use a cane with a hollow head, the top 
of which was of gold, pierced with holes, like a pepper-box. 
This top contained a small quantity of aromatic powder or 
of snuff, and on entering a house or room where a disease 
supposed to be infectious prevailed, the doctor would strike 
bis cane on the floor to agitate the powder, and then apply 
it to his nose. Hence all the old prints of physicians repre- 
sent them with canes at their noses. 

Caro the elder was wont to say that the Romans were like 
sheep—a man were better to drive a flock of them than one. 
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